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Will We Grow Fat 
While Others Starve? 


Famine conditions in Europe and Asia are such 
that the most sensible procedure would be for the 
United States to resume rationing of food forthwith, 
in order greatly to increase the amount available for 
foreign shipment. However, in the rush to do away 
with wartime controls immediately after V-J Day, 
the OPA disbanded most of its rationing staff. Local 
boards were dissolved or consolidated. The conse- 
quence is that a delay of 3 to 6 months might be 
inevitable if we tried to go back to rationing. 

The Famine Emergency Committee has, therefore, 
adopted the only alternative course possible, and is 
launching a nationwide campaign for voluntary con- 
servation of food by wholesalers, retailers, restau- 
rants and individual housewives. The success of 
the program depends entirely upon the degree of 
responsibility assumed by individual citizens. Each 
person must assume responsibility for conserving 
food. Individual vigilance will be required if bakers, 
restaurateurs, etc., are to comply with the sugges- 
tions of the Committee. Many such businesses main- 
tain that they can do only as much as “the custo- 
mers will stand for.” 

The Committee’s proposals do not call for any 
revolutionary changes in our food habits. They sim- 
ply suggest conservation at a time when the whole 
world, outside the western hemisphere, is hungry. 

For example, among the suggestions to restaurants 
are these: that they discontinue using toast as a gar- 
nish for various dishes, that instead of putting a bas- 
ket of bread on the table, a single roll be served each 
person, that they adopt open sandwiches and open 
faced pies, that potatoes be used in place of wheat 
and rice, that fruit be substituted for pastry. 

To individual housewives the Committee suggests 
such things as using oatmeal in place of wheat 
cereals, cutting down on bread waste (it is estimated 
that 5% of the bread baked every day in this country 
is wasted), making better use of fat from meat, 
using foods in plentiful supply in place of those 
which are scarce. 

The baking industry is asked to make smaller 
loaves, to sell half-loaves. Food distributors can en- 
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courage the use of more plentiful foods such as pota- 
toes, fish, eggs, poultry and citrus fruits. 

In short, the total effort of the country should be 
directed not toward eating as much as we can, but 
toward eating as little as we can without damaging 
health. Conservation is a moral requirement when 
it means life or death to millions of people. One 
million tons of wheat, for example, can save 20 mil- 
lion people from starvation. The people of this 
country have it in their power to add a million tons 
to the amount of wheat which will be available for 
foreign shipment in the next three months. 


Who Will Control 
Atomic Energy? 


The question of military vs. civilian control of the 
future development of atomic energy still hangs in 
the balance. As TreENps goes to press, the Senate 
Special Committee on Atomic Energy is in execu- 
tive session preparing the bill which it will report 
to the Senate. It has taken the McMahon bill as a 
basis. Last week the Committee voted 10-1 to ac- 
cept an amendment offered by Senator Vandenberg 
which provides for a military committee to advise 
and consult with the Atomic Energy Commission 
on all matters related to the “common defense and 
security.” In any case in which the military com- 
mittee disagrees with the action or proposed action, 
or failure of the commission to act, it may take its 
view to the President who has the final power to 
decide. 

To provide special machinery for the military to 
scrutinize every move which the commission makes 
therefore invites military interference which could 
lead to serious disputes and stalemates. The Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
and with his Chief of Staff as advisor, is already in 
a position to carry out what Senator Vandenberg 
claims is the intent of his amendment. 

At the same time the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has voted to request priority on the House 
calendar for the May-Johnson bill, which provides 
that military men may be appointed to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Some of the early proponents 
of the May-Johnson bill are no longer so concerned 


about its fate, since they feel that the McMahon bill 
with the Vandenberg amendment would accomplish 
the same purpose. 

There are two basic issues before the committees, 
the Congress and the people of this country: 

1. The question of civilian supremacy over the 
military in all matters of high policy in peacetime. 
This is a principle which long experience has indi- 
cated to be a necessary safeguard of liberty. The 
military mind is not trained to and is ill-adapted to 
the making of wise peacetime decisions. The devel- 
opment of atomic energy will inevitably be a matter 
of high policy from now on. By making the military 
the special watchdog over this great source of energy 
we should be giving it far reaching power to shape 
the international and domestic policies which will 
determine our future chance of peace and prosperity. 

2. The second question is that of judgment of the 
present state of international relations. Can we see 
no security save in arming to the teeth, and empha- 
sizing the military uses of atomic energy? Have we 
given up the idea of collective security, of world 
cooperation, of the United Nations? It is evident 
that we have not. We intend to put our full weight 
behind the United Nations, and to make it work. 
However, if we serve notice on the world that the 
United States considers atomic energy primarily as 
a weapon of war, we shall be undercutting our own 
work for cooperation and peace. We may be con- 
vinced that the United States will never wage an ag- 
gressive war—but can other countries be so certain? 

The President has endorsed the McMahon bill as 
originally presented; the scientists who developed 
the atomic bomb have endorsed it. Numerous citi- 
zens groups have spoken in its favor. Congress, 
however, is still undecided. It seems likely that only 
a real outburst of public pressure will swing the bal- 
ance and assure civilian control without military 
interference. To assure this would not mean to 
deprive the military of the use of atomic energy, 
but merely to assure that civilian policy makers de- 
termined the over-all policy, of which military uses 
are only one consideration. 


Stabilization Complexities 


“There is no transition problem more difficult 
than how to keep price control—except how to do 
without it.’ This statement appears in a recent 
study for the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, entitled Jobs and Markets: How to Prevent 
Inflation and Depression in the Transition. The 
study, emphasizing as it does the importance of re- 
newing the Price Control Act, gives at the same time 
an unusually comprehensive picture of the com- 
plexities of our present situation. Whether or not 
we can agree with all of its recommendations, the 
study seems worth quoting. For one of the most 
difficult tasks for the layman during the next few 
months and years, is to comprehend the double dan- 


gers of inflation and deflation which face the country, 
and to understand the interrelation and changing 
importance of the different factors which must deter- 
mine our decisions, as we try to steer a middle course 
between these extremes of economic instability. 
The study describes the over-all problem: “When 
management and labor find the terms on which they 
will work together, how will the industrial machine 
run? ‘Will it chug along as it did from 1930 to 1940, 
operating well below capacity, with millions unem- 
ployed? Or will it run wild in inflation and then 
collapse, as in 1919-1921? . The backlog of 
demand for goods of almost every kind dammed 
up during the war, is large. The public has a 
huge supply of cash and government bonds. Pockets 
full of money and garages empty of cars can com- 
bine to give us the postwar inflation and collapse 
which is typical history. On the other hand, even 
if we escape such violent postwar disruptions, we 
can slip back into stagnation. The danger of stagna- 
tion will increase as our more urgent demands are 
satisfied and the inflationary financing of govern- 
ment expenditures is reduced or reversed. Our 
capacity to produce is enormous—perhaps 40 or 50 
per cent more than our actual 1939 output. Failure 


to consume and invest at rates far higher than pre- 


war will mean mass unemployment. . . . 

“Whether the transition is inflationary or defla- 
tionary will depend most of all on ‘aggregate de- 
mand’—the total amount of goods and services that 
consumers, businesses, and government want to buy. 
If consumers, businesses, and government want to 
buy more than can be produced (at the existing 
prices) prices will tend to rise. If they want to 
buy less, prices will decline and there will be unem- 
ployment. The problem of the transition is to get 
roughly the ‘right’ demand. 

“Before we consider how this ‘right’ demand may 
be achieved, we must recognize one major difficulty. 
The demand which is high enough to bring about 
the desired rapid expansion of employment may also 
bring price inflation. Civilian employment is now 
rising rapidly under the powerful pressure of a 
demand for more goods and services than are being 
produced. Demand in this volume is an inflationary 
demand. Prices would be rising sharply today if 
they were not held down by price control. In 1936-37 
and again in 1940-41 when demand was adequate 
to push employment up it was also large enough to 
push prices up. Today the situation is even more 
explosive because the capacity to produce in impor- 
tant segments of the market is far exceeded by the 
demand for goods. 

“It is this difficulty which determines in large part 
the form and timing of transition strategy. . . . 

“We shall be able to live without price control 
when we have (1) got civilian employment up to 
high levels and (2) brought demand into apprexi- 
mate balance with supply at high employment.” 
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